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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. NO. VI. 

Brussels, 9mo. 21st, 1834. 
My pgEar coustn,—Thy letter of 
came to hand on the eve of my departure 
from London. I then wrote a short answer, 
promising another; to which I now devote 
an unoccupied hour, and shall be glad if | 
can in some measure repay thy kindness. 
Travelling rapidly from one place to another, 
harassed by various difficulties, and looking 
with some anxiety to the accomplishment of 
a particular object, I feel myself very inca- 
pable of making close observations, or de- 
scribing such interesting objects as fall under 
my notice. With the exception of a “ Lon- 
don cold,’ which I left on the other side of 
the Channel, my health has been good, and 
this is a blessing for which I often feel thank- 
ful, when in some other respects, in common 





hilly districts. ‘They are heavy, clumsy ani-| vast common or uninhabited prairie. The 
mals, but well fed and apparently very hardy;| voundaries between the farms are marked by 
their manes and tails are large and bushy, and|corner stones only, and the fields generally 
bear few marks of shears, or currying comb.|lie open to the roads. Few cattle are seen 
They are driven by postilions, who are chang-| grazing, and they are attended by a shepherd ; 
ed at every stage, while the conducteur, like| indeed, excepting in the meadows, there is 
the guard of the English coaches, ppenneen ee grass to be seen; the land being princi- 
through the whole route. A fixed sum is|pally planted with potatoes, turnips and grain. 
paid in addition to the price of a seat, as a|The people live in villages, and thousands of 
gratuity to the po8tilions and conducteur;|acres of well cultivated land may be seen to- 
thus all the burden of the English custom of | gether, without 2 house or barn upon them. 
paying fees to the coachman and guard isim-|Seeing few barns, 1 was puzzled to know 
posed, without ensuring any of its advan-|what the farmers do with their grain; but 
tages. The harness of a diligence, or of a|found they thresh it in the fields, and then 
French post chaise, would be viewed by an|deposite it in the walled towns. This state 
English coachman with the greatest contempt. | of things probably originated in the continual 
Two or three of the traces are chains ; some| liability to be plundered during the numerous 
are ropes, others twisted raw hide, and per-| devastating wars, of which for centuries this 
haps one or two may be made of leather.| beautiful and fertile country has been the seat 
One of the horses is graced with a bridle,|and the victim. 
another has only a rope tied about his jaws,} From the Belgian frontier to Brussels, there 
but a leathern halter or two may generally be|is a succession of beautiful hills and valleys, 
\found amongst ateam. The traces are of|and the cultivation is excellent: some of the 
different lengths, so that the horses are not/rich valleys, interspersed with comfortable 
evenly harnessed, but one is several feet be-|stone and brick houses and large barns, sur- 
fore his fellow, and thus all go together,|rounded by fine orchards, strongly reminded 
helter skelter. The postilion is equipped|me of the Great Valley in Chester county, 
with a great whip, which he is incessantly|Pennsylvania. ‘The Flemish horses are re- 
cracking, and witha pair of huge long boots|markably large, and a team of them, with 
that he can with difficulty drag along. their great shaggy manes, enormous collars, 
The posting establishment throughout the |turned point downwards, and high hames, 





with all other men, I feel the tribulations of| kingdom, is under the immediate direction of| with wings, surmounted by sheepskins dyed 


this life pressing heavily upon me. 

I left Paris at eight o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, and arrived here at eight, in 
the evening of the 19th, having travelled 
thirty-six hours, only stopping long enough 
to take our meals hastily; the loud rumbling 
of the heavy wheels of the diligence over 
the roughly paved roads still rings in my ears. 
The weather was oppressively warm, and 
during the first day we suffered much from 
the dust. A French diligence is a huge ve- 
hicle, very different from our stages, and the 
English coaches, but resembling the railroad 
cars, being divided like them into three com- 
partments. The first or front, called the 
coupé, carries three passengers, and is pre- 
ferable to the others on account of the better 
opportunity it affords to view the country— 
the price of a seat in this, is of course higher 
than in the others. ‘The second or interior, 
and the last, or rotonde, carry each six pas- 
sengers. ‘The conducteur’s seat is in front 
on the roof, and several passengers sit behind 
him under a gig or calash top ; and again be- 
hind them the baggage is placed. The car- 
riage is strong and heavy, and certainly better 
adapted to rough roads than lighter vehi- 
cles. Five horses are generally used, though 
seven are occasionally found necessary in 


the government, and no one can furnish| various colours, drawing a large towering 
horses to travellers, but appointed postmas-|wagon, like a moving warehouse, is really 
ters. If the business were open to individual | quite a formidable looking procession. Many 
enterprise, it is likely the whole concern|of the gigantic carthorses of London and Li- 
would soon wear a different aspect. All the|yerpool are imported from Flanders. 

roads I have travelled in France and Belgium} For many miles north of Paris, we passed 
are very wide, and generally straight ; having extensive vineyards; the vintage is abundant 
a pavement fifteen or twenty feet wide in the and now ripening: during the three last 
centre, formed of stone blocks, about eight! weeks, I have probably eaten as many grapes 
by ten inches in size; on each side of this;as in all my life before. I have found them 
is a summer road. Trees of various kinds|quite wholesome, taken before breakfast, 
are planted along the borders, frequently dou-| throughout the day, and late in the evening. 
ble rows on both sides, with gravelled or| Thou must not imagine a vineyard in France, 
paved foot paths between them. ‘The face of|to be a succession of elegant lofty arbours, 
the country from Paris to the Belgian fron-|in the shade of which we can walk, with the 





tier, is for the most part gently undulating) delicious grapes hanging in festoons over our 
and well wooded ; the soil is varied, but ge-|heads. Picture to thyself a large field of pole 
nerally light and rather sandy, though some) beans, planted four feet apart, and growing 
districts are exceedingly fertile, and the cul-|about the same height, and thou wilt have a 
tivation is, upon the whole, good. ‘The towns| pretty good idea of vineyards, such as they 
and villages have a very ancient aspect, and| really exist. 
little business or improvement is to be seen} At the intersections of roads, and frequent- 
in most of them ; the chateaux of the noble-|ly by the road side, images of our Saviour 
men and gentry are generally neglected and/are placed on high crosses, often in the midst 
decaying. of three trees; many of these large and old. 
To one who is accustomed to see the fences|Small edifices, five feet by six, or eight by 
and walls of America, and the hedges of|ten, are also numerous by the road side, con- 
England, the almost total absence of both in| taining images of the Virgin Mary, and the 
France and Belgium, conveys the idea of a|child Jesus, and of various saints, which may 
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be worshipped through a latticed door or win-| the remainder of the journey. The old man 
dow. I saw no person in the act, but from) talked and joked, and laughed incessantly, and 
the appearance of the paths around don,| the girls laughed and screamed, until they 
they are evidently much visited. Priests in| could laugh no longer, and then one of them 
their singular dress are met every where, but; changed her tune, and wept. 
1 have not observed the people offering them} Brussels is pleasantly situated, on rising 
any particular marks of respect or obeisance,| ground on the Senne; the houses are general- 
whether from the want of all religious feel-|ly high and well built, many of the streets are 
ing, or merely from the absence of supersti-| wide and clean, and the Boulevards, particu- 
tious veneration, 1 know not. At the corners} larly on the south side of the town, are spa- 
of the streets, in towns and villages, it is! cious and well planted with fine trees. It isa 
common to see images of their patron saints.| favourite place of residence with the English. 
Many of the towns through which I have) The park is extensive, and the trees, being 
passed, are surrounded by double walls of} very large, it affords a most agreeable retreat 
great thickness, and deep moats filled with) during this extremely warm weather; the citi- 
water on the outside, and between them. The| zens accordingly flock thither by thousands. 
entrances are winding between the walls,| During the severe contest that took place here 
passing over several drawbridges, and through) in the revolution of 1830, many of the trees 
several gates. were perforated by bullets, and otherwise injur- 
Cambray, Valenciennes, and Mons, may be} ed, and the houses around and near the gates 
mentioned as most strongly fortified. ‘Their| were shattered. ‘There are several beautiful 
high walls, deep ditches, massive gates, and| public buildings in the park, and at one end 
the long gloomy arched ways, through which is the palace of King Leopold. Disappointed 
we enter, convey the idea of great strength,|in his expectation of sitting on the throne of 
but I confess they do not excite, in my breast,| England, by the death of his wife, (the prin- 
sensations of a particularly pleasant charac- 


ter. Valenciennes is celebrated for the siege 
it sustained during the revolution. Early in 
the morning of the 19th, we passed through 
Cambray, which is surrounded by a beautiful 
and highly cultivated country. Poppies are 
grown in large quantities through this district, 
for the manufacture of opium. I viewed this 
old town with the greater interest, from its 
having been the residence of the pious Fe- 
nelon. 


We breakfasted at Valenciennes, our pass- 


| 


cess Charlotte, daughter of George IV.,) he 
has accepted a crown which is not without 
thorns. I passed through his estate, called 
Claremont, a few miles south of London, 
where, if he had consulted his ease, instead 
of his ambition, he would have remained with 
his fifty thcusand pounds sterling per annum, 
from the English government; which, however, 
he still receives. 

The town house of Brussels is a Gothic 
edifice, with a lofty tower, from which there 
is a grand view of the rich picturesque coun- 


ports, as usual, being demanded at the gates,|try, and tle many villages around. The tower 
and taken to the police office to be registered.|is awkwardly placed near the centre of the 
The commissionaire, who returns them to us) building, by a mistake of the architect, who, 
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at the hotel, expects a franc for his trouble,| it is said, on discovering his error, hung him- 


from each person. Beets are raised in great 
abundance in the vicinity of this town, for 
the manufacture of sugar. 

On our atrival at the Belgian frontier, a 
regular examination took place of our pass- 
ports and baggage, but no smuggler being 
found amongst us, we were suffered to pro- 
ceed after an hour’s detention. It is said, 
there is a great deal of smuggling along the 
frontiers, by means of large dogs, which are 
trained for the purpose. My fellow travellers, 
during the first day, were two Frenchmen, 
and a French girl; we could converse very 
little, as they were entirely ignorant of the 
English language, but they talked together 
not a little, and sometimes with such extreme 
earnestness and violent gestures, that I was 
apprehensive they would come to blows or 
pulling noses. ‘l'hey supposed that I was an 
Englishman, but on learning my nation, they 
showed great anxiety to obtain information 
respecting America. They asked, whether 
the Americans were catholics or protestants, 
and to which sect I belonged ; and one of 
them taking hold of my coat, wished to know 
whether I was a priest. 

On the 19th, we dined at Mons, in the 
neighbourhood of which I observed many coal 
mines. There an old gentleman and two girls 
entered the diligence, and their company 


| self. 


There is a good botanic garden here, 
beautifully situated, and containing a very 
large green-house, particularly rich with tro- 
pical plants. 

Yesterday afternoon, I rode out to Louvain, 
six leagues, through a charming country. The 
road is straight, but hilly, and bordered with 
fine trees; the prospects are extensive, and 
embrace many pretty villages, with their lofty 
spires and towers; the houses are neat and 
permanent; the gardens well kept; the land 
exceedingly fertile, and the cultivation very 
superior. It is no matter of astonishment that 
King William of Holland feels some reluct- 
ance at parting with his Belgian subjects and 
their fat lands; but from the military prepara- 
tions which every where meet the eye, it is 
evident that the Belgians are quite in earnest 
in their rebellion. I am, however, inclined 
to believe, that the people care very little whe- 
ther their king be called William or Leopold, 
and that they would be glad to live quietly un- 
der either. It is the ambition of the few that 
involves the many in war and misery,—that 
ambition, which “ with the sword point dip- 
ped in blood, writes desolation over a smiling 
land.”’ This country is peculiarly adapted to 
the operations of large armies, by its great 
productiveness, and the facility with which 
they can march in every direction, without ob- 


affairs of Holland and Belgium are still un- 
settled, and no intercourse is permitted be- 
tween the kingdoms; it was my intention to 
proceed to Rotterdam, but I could not obtain 
a passport, without going round several hun- 
dred miles by way of Rhenish Prussia. 

An hour or two ago, I was walking near 
the old cathedral, St. Gudule, when I heard 
the rolling of drums not very distant, and at 
the same moment the people began to issue 
from the door of the cathedral in a dense mass. 
As they came forth, the sound of the music 
met them, and with one accord they rushed 
towards it; an army of several thousands was 
marching through the city, to the frontiers of 
Holland, oppressed by the heat, and covered 
with dust. JI walked through this ancient 
building yesterday; it was built in the eighth 
century, and contains a curious carved pulpit, 
several large windows of painted glass, exe- 
cuted in the fifteenth century, representing 
various scripture scenes; some fine paintings, 
&c. A large monument is erected in the 
middle of it, to the memory of the citizens 
who fell in the revolution of 1830, and flags, 
and other trappings of war, are placed over 
it, and throughout the interior. How strangely 
inconsistent does it appear to one who, by 
education and conviction, is taught to believe, 
that war is totally incompatible with Christiani- 
ty, thus to behold temples which are dedicated 
to the worship of God, filled with the trophies 
of bloody battles, and the monuments of war- 
riors. It would be difficult for an American, 
at home, to conceive the splendour of these 
old churches—their rich marble chapels and 
monuments, the profusion of gold and silver 
ornaments, crucifixes, images, candlesticks, 
altars, paintings, &c., and the beauty and sur- 
prising grandeur of the architecture. 

Both the Dutch and the French languages 
are commonly spoken here; the signs and the 
names of the streets are put up in both, and 
at the table, we have English, French, and 
Dutch, at the same time; oui, oui, oui; yaw, 
yaw, and yes, rapidly falling from the lips of 
the same person, as he converses in these se- 
veral languages. Last evening, when I arrived 
in Louvain, I could get no interpreter, though 
1 stopped at the principal hotel, but I soon 
found the residence of Dr. V. M., to whom I 
had a letter of introduction; to my great dis- 
appointment he was absent. In returning to 
the hotel, 1 thought I must spend a solitary 
evening, having no one to converse with; but 
two elderly gentlemen soon entered, and spoke 
to each other in French, and in Dutch to the 
servants. I addressed one of them, and found 
he was an Englishman—the other also spoke 
English, though a Frenchman. We not only 
passed an agreeable evening together, but sat 
up till a very late hour—the conversation turn- 
ing of America and American politics, the 
bank, slavery, internal improvements, &c. 
Louvain is perfectly Dutch in the character 
of its buildings, and was formerly a place of 
great trade, but at present its manufactures 
and trade are almost confined to its beer, of 
which large quantities are sent into every part 
of the kingdom, and even into France. It is 
not particularly agreeable to my taste, and 


proved both amusing and annoying, during! struction from hedges, walls, or ditches. The! perhaps needs the tobacco pipe to give it proper 
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zest. ‘I arose early this morning, and rambled| from whence I intend going to Bruges and| whatever storms and tempests do or should 
around the town; it contains many old build-| Ostend, and thence by steamer to London.| arise within or without, Christ your sanctuary 
ings,—the town house is of very curious ar-| Most affectionately remembering you all at/is over them all; who has all power in heaven 
chitecture, and the church of St. Pierre has » lam, &c. R. | and earth given unto him; and none is able to 
one spire five hundred and thirty-three feet — pluck his lambs and sheep out of his Father’s 
high, and two, four hundred and thirty each—| Enrata.—In the last letter, for “ society of beg-| or his hand, who is the true Shepherd: nei- 
all of stone. In one place of worship that [)80™. | = “ scarcity,” &e.; and for “ Abattoris,”| ther are any able to hurt the hair of your head, 
entered, I saw several priests sitting in their |" a except it be permitted by his power for your 





white robes in their confessionals, with their ae : trial. And, therefore, rejoice in his power; the 
poor dupes kneeling and confessing their sins For “The Friend. | Lamb of God, who hath the victory over all, 
through a small lattice. SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES:| both within and without. He by whom all things 


All the English who come to Brussels, visit NO. Il. were made, and is over all; the first and the 
the field of Waterloo, which is nine miles; The first epistle that has come down to us,| last; the Amen; and the faithful and true wit- 
south. A young Englishman, with whom I/ was issued by the yearly meeting of 1675, and/ ness in all his, males and females; the heaven- 
visited several places of interest, went out|is almost wholly upon the sufferings of Friends. | ly rock and foundation for all the believers in 
there this morning (first day), but I thought 1|‘The faithfulness of those early believers, to| the light and all the children of the day to build 
could spend the day more profitably and satis-| the discoveries and leadings of the Holy Spirit,| upon, to stand sure. 
factorily, in some other manner, and a part of|subjected them to many cruel persecutions, 1688. 
it in writing to thee. The sailors say, “ there) fines, and imprisonments, and a few sealed} As it hath pleased God to bring forth a day 
is no Sunday off soundings:” and I fear tra-| their Christian testimony with their blood. The) of liberty and freedom to serve him, in which 
vellers are too apt to disregard or forget the|Society being brought into sympathy with its| he hath stopt the mouths of the devourers, in 
proper observance of it. Asaspot celebrated| afflicted members, exhortations suited to ex-|a great measure, for his name’s sake; O there- 
in the history of the present day, and to livejisting circumstances were issued from time to| fore let every one have a care so to use this 
in the annals of the world, I should view the|time, one of which is given below, under the| liberty, as the name of God may be honoured 
field of Waterloo with much interest; and had|date of 1683. by it; and not an occasion taken by any, be- 
time and circumstances permitted, would have} The stedfastness of these devoted servants| cause of the present freedom, to launch forth 
visited it—not, however, with the pride of an| of Christ, before many years had elapsed, pur-| into trading and worldly business beyond what 
Englishman, nor in a spirit that pants for fame|chased for Friends a period of comparative} they can manage honourably, and with repu- 
and glory. I am not certain that France gain-jease; the religiously exercised members of|tation, among the sons of men, and so that 
ed any thing by the fall of Napoleon, or that/that day, foreseeing that the enemy of all| they may keep their word with all men, and 
Europe did; and not being a believer in a di-| righteousness would endeavour in a time of| that their yea may prove yea indeed, and their 
vine right inherent in the house of Bourbon,| prosperity, to draw out the affections of the| nay may be nay indeed; for whatever is other- 
to reign over the people of France, nor look-| professors of truth, after the perishing objects| wise cometh of the evil one. And such who 
ing upon Napoleon, (bad as he was) as an/of the present life, put forth the solemn admo-|make themselves guilty by thus dishonouring 
usurper, for sitting on a throne prepared for| nition, inserted under the date of 1688, and as| God, and the holy profession of his name and 
him by the convulsions and extraordinary cir-| future occasions called for them, many affec-| truth, such are for judgment by the truth; and 
cumstances of the times, and believing that|tionate warnings followed, against giving way|the judgment of truth ought to be set over 
every nation has a right to choose itsown form|to a worldly spirit, some of which will be them; that the truth, and those that abide and 
of government, and its own rulers, I never| found under the respective dates of 1724, 1732,| walk in it, may be clear of their iniquities. 
thought the kings of Europe acted justly, or}and 1737. 1724. 
in accordance with the rights of nations, when| ‘These cautions can never become unneces-| Whereas, in this time of general ease and 
they combined to restore the Bourbon dy-|sary, for the eneray is continually busy, and| liberty, too many under our profession have 
nasty. by suffering their minds to be drawn out after| launched forth into the things of this world 

I suppose you have almost forgotten me by|large accumulations, some of our members| beyond their substance, and capacities to dis- 
this time; occurrences may sometimes take|have suffered the same loss, as to their spirit-|charge a good conscience in the performance 
place to remind you, that such a person once|ual state, against which our worthy predeces-| of their promises and contracts, as well as 
lived amongst you. He who leaves his coun-|sors were concerned to lift up the warning) their just debts, to the great scandal of our 
try and early associates, and wanders in fo-| voice, and it is only by abiding under the cross) holy profession, and involving of themselves, 
reign climes, may form new ties and attach-}of Christ, which crucifies to the world, that| their families, and others in great sorrow and 
ments, and almost forget the home of his youth| we can be preserved a spiritually minded peo-| inconveniences: it is therefore our earnest de- 
in the midst of novelties and the continual] ple, to the praise of the great Head of the|sire, that all Friends every where be very 
change of scene and pursuits;—much more|church, and our own advancement in the way | careful to avoid all inordinate pursuit after the 
easily are the absent forgotten by those who/of life and salvation. T. |things of this world, by such ways and means 
“live amidst their native plains,” and who _ as depend toe much upon the uncertain pro- 
cannot be long sensible of the loss of one from 1683. babilities of hazardous enterprises; but rather 
amongst many. ‘The broken circle is soon} The wonderful mercy and goodness, and) labour to content themselves with such a plain 
closed, or filled by another. Is it not a me-| power, and blessed presence of the eternal| way and manner of living, as is most agree- 
lancholy reflection, that the memory of thej}immortal God, hath been manifest this year| able to the self-denying principle of truth which 

absent and the dead passes so quickly away;|in all our meetings, and Friends wonderfully | we profess, and which is most conducive to 
but why is it melancholy? because we do not} preserved by his special divine providence in| that tranquillity of mind that is requisite to a 
like to think that we shall ourselyes be thus/ this difficult and suffering time. ‘The Lord our| religious conduct through this troublesome 
forgotten. This tendency of the mind to for-|God is worthy to have all the praise, glory,| world. 
get the past, in the enjoyment and pursuits of|and honour; for his presence and power was 1732. 
the present, and the hope of the future, con-| manifest beyond words! Blessed be his name| We find it our duty to remind our respective 
sidered in its practical operation and effects,|for ever. And therefore that all may walk! members of the remarkable uprightness and 
under the ever varying circumstances and|worthy of his blessings and mercies! Andjhonesty of our Friends in the beginning, in 
mutable condition of man, evinces the bene-}that all may keep and walk in Christ Jesus,| their commerce and converse. How exact 
volence of his Creator. the sanctuary! For in him is peace and safe-| were they in performing their words and pro- 
Great preparations are making for the grand|ty; who destroys the destroyer, the enmity,| mises, without evasive excuses, and insincere 
féte in commemoration of the revolution ofjand adversary. For Clirist is your sanctuary | dealings! how careful not to involve them- 
1830, but I shall not stay to witness the rejoic-\in this day of storm and tempest; in whom selves in business which they understood not, 
ing, having already taken a seat for Ghent,|you have rest and peace. And therefore, nor had stock of their own to manage! how 
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circumspect not to contract greater debts than 
they were able to pay in due time! which 
brought great credit and reputation to our re- 
ligious Society. But with sorrow we observe, 
that, contrary to their example, and the re- 
peated advices formerly given by this meeting, 
particularly in the years 1729 and 1731, 
against an inordinate pursuit after riches, toc 
many have launched into trades and business 
above their stocks and capacities; by which 
unjustifiable proceedings, and high living, they 
have involved themselves and families in trou- 
ble and ruin, and brought considerable loss 
upon others, to the great reproach of our holy 
profession. 

We therefore recommend to Friends, in 
their respective quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings, to have a watchful eye over all their 
membe:s; and where they observe any defi- 
cient in discharging their contracts and just 
debts in due time, so as to give reasonable 
suspicion of weakness or negligence, that 
Friends do earnestly advise them to a suitable 
care, and necessary inspection into their cir- 
cumstances, in order that they may be helped; 
and if any proceed contrary to such advice, 
and by their failure bring open scandal and 
reproach on the Society, that then Friends 
justifiably may and ought to testify against such 
offenders. 

1737. 


Dear Friends; it is with much sorrow and 
grief of heart we have still occasion to remind 
you of the advices so lately delivered in our 
yearly epistles; namely, to keep out of the 
extravagant fashions and customs of the world; 
and not to launch further into trade and busi- 
ness than you are capable of managing, and 
carrying on with reputation and credit among 
men, and without prejudice, loss, or detri- 
ment to any. We are fully persuaded, that if 
Friends every where had a due respect and 
regard to this one precept of Christ, viz. 
‘¢ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness;’’ which is the indispensable 
duty of all his followers to observe; we should 
have little or no occasion for the repetition of 
such advices. Let therefore, we earnestly 
beseech you, the precept of our blessed Lord 
and Master, and Holy Head, be duly consi- 
dered and put in practice; that, by ordering 
our conversations agreeable to our profession, 
we may show forth the praise of him that has 
called us. So shall we witness the promise to 
be fulfilled. “Them that honour me,’ saith 
the Lord, “ I will honour.” 


~<—e 
From the Albany Cultivator. 


The Osier Willow is worthy a place on 
every farm, because it takes up very little 
ground, requires very little care, and furnishes 
the best materials for baskets, which are in- 
dispensable to the farmer. ‘This, like all the 
willows, is readily propagated by cuttings. 
Where it has taken good root, its shoots, in 
good ground, grow from four to eight feet in 
a season. ‘These shoots should all be taken o 
every winter, unless very large willows are 
wanted, and the number is thereby annually 


in evenings and stormy days‘in the winter, with- 
out cost. For ordinary baskets the osier is 
used with the bark: on; but for neat house 
baskets they are pealed. The best way to di- 
vest them of the bark, is to cut, sort and tie 
the osiers in small bundles, say early in March, 
and place the bundles in a pool of stag- 
nant water; and, at the season the leaf buds 
are bursting, the bark will readily strip off. 
The osiers may then be laid up to be used 
when leisure will permit. A well made osier 
basket is worth three or four made of splits. 
We have them which have been in wear years, 
and are yetgood. ‘To give them firmness and 
durability, a good rim and ribs, of oak, hick- 
ory or other substantial wood, are necessary. 


Transplanting Evergreens.—In reply to 
the enquiry, “ What is the best season for 
transplanting evergreens?’ we state the last of 
May, in this latitude, or when, in any place, 
the new spring’s growth begins to shoot. If 
they can be taken up and removed with a ball 
of earth about their roots, they may be trans- 
planted at almost any season. But this can 
seldom be done, unless the plants are grown 
in a nursery; for here they are generally fur- 
nished with a large number of fibrous roots, 
to which the earth adheres, which forest trees 
seldom possess. Evergreens require a con- 
stant supply of food to sustain their foliage. If 
ae are removed when in a quiescent state of 
growth, the mouths or roots are necessarily 
diminished, and the plant is apt to die before 
the requisite supply is obtained. But if re- 
moved after the sap is in circulation, fewer 
roots will furnish a supply, and new roots be- 
come sooner formed. ‘l'o prevent evaporation, 
from which the greatest danger arises, the 
ground about newly transplanted evergreens 
should be well mulched with coarse wet litter 
from the barn yard, and a pail of water may 
be occasionally thrown upon it, when the wea- 
ther is dry. 


Value of Fruit—Good fruit will be ad- 
mitted by all, to be one of the almost indis- 
pensable comforts of life. ‘Then why do so 
many farmers neglect to procure it—when, 
with a little pleasure (I will not call it trouble) 
in grafting and inoculating, it could be so easi- 
ly effected. Many farmers live—or rather get 
along, from year to year, without making any 
effort to accomplish so desirable an object. 
To such, these remarks are directed, (for to 
none others would they apply) in order to sti- 
mulate them to action. And as this month is 
the season for transplanting fruit trees, I pre- 
sume none will neglect to obtain a supply, and 
those of the most approved kinds. We should 
always be well provided with young trees, par- 
ticularly the peach,—as this is a short lived 
tree at longest,—that, as the old ones decay, 
we may replace them, and thus keep our stock 
good. I have noticed, with regret, that many 
peach orchards are suffered to decay, and 
some have entirely disappeared, without a sin- 
gle effort of the proprietors to replenish them. 
Surely so delicious a fruit is worth paying the 
utmost attention to. What incalculable benefit 


increased. The art of fabricating baskets from| may be derived from a little attention—for in- 


them is easily acquired, and may be practised 


stance, if a farmer spend one day in grafting, 



































one in inoculating, another in transplanting 
fruit trees—how is he rewarded ten-fold for his 
labour in beholding his efforts crowned with 
success—to say nothing of the profits and en- 
joyment to be derived therefrom. 
clined to believe, that an orchard of well 
selected fruit, where we are not contiguous to 
a good market for it, might be made profitable 
in fattening our pork. 
an accurate account of the expense of fatting 
their pork in the usual method of feeding corn, 
I think they would readily find that they were 
losing money. 
ing some cheaper method. I purpose to make 
an experiment with boiled apples, mixed with 
a given quantity of meal. 
farmers make some experiments of this kind, 
and communicate the result? 


I am in- 


If farmers would keep 


Hence the necessity of devis- 
Will some other 


Gro. WILLETs. 
Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. 


—_——— 


Durable Whitewash.—I am enabled to 


certify the efficacy of marine salt in fixing 


whitewash made of lime. In the year 1795, 
when 1 was director of the naval artillery at 
the port of Toulon, I was commissioned to 
ascertain the utility of a method proposed by 
the master painter of that port, M. Maquilan, 
for whitewashing the ships between deck, and 
likewise their holds, in a durable manner, by 
means of lime. Our report was in favour of 
this process, which consists in saturating wa- 
ter in which the lime is slacked with muriate 
of soda, (common salt.) ‘The whitewash pro- 
duced by it is very permanent, does not crack, 
nor come off upon one’s hands or clothes. 
The experiment was made only on wood. It 
appears from M. St. Bernarde’s account, that 
it succeeded equally well on walls.—Annales 
des Arts et Manufactures. 


Extract of a letter received by the packet ship 
Orbit, from a planter of much respectability, in the 
island of Jamaica, to his friend, a gentleman in the 
city of New York, dated 18th ultimo. 

“ My dear sir—Your respected favour of the 24th 
February, with a parcel of newspapers of your active 
and favoured city, are duly received, the perusal of 
which have afforded me much satisfaction. I am 
sorry, however, to find that the accounts I observe in 
some of them are so very incorrect respecting the 
conduct of the negroes, and the aspect of the country 
in general, as, by those representations it would ap- 
pear, that the island was all in confusion—the estates 
and plantations all destroyed—horror and dismay star- 
ing us in the face, dreading butchery and bloodshed 
at every step—but I am happy to say, it is not only 
far, but altogether otherwise. We are all, God be 
praised, quite well and happy,—my negroes conduct- 
ing themselves with every propriety and decorum, aud 
I never had less trouble with, or more work done by 
them.” 

Metallic Pens.—It is but a shert time since metal. 
lic pens were introduced into general use. But the 
demand for them is now astonishingly g-eat, and is 
every day increasing. It is computed that the quan. 
tity of steel consumed in Great Britain during the 
last year in the maufacture of pens amounted to one 
hundred and twenty tons!—each ton producing 
1,900,000 pens—making a total amount of 228,000,000. 


The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will mcet in Philadelphia, 
on sixth day, the 12th of 6thmo. at three 
o'clock, P. M. T. Kuouner, Clerk. 
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From the Annual Monitor, 1835. 
OBITCARY. 


Hannan Tuorr, wife of Joseph Thorp, o 
Halifax, England, died 25th of 1 mo. 1834, 
aged 26. 

This valuable young Friend was the daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Rachel Fielden, of Lancas- 
ter, and was born the 5th of 4th month, 1808. 
When about two years of age, she was de- 
prived of a kind and judicious father, who 
perished in attempting to cross the Ulverston 
Sands. Thus left, the “only child of her 
mother, and she a widow,” she became to 
her the source and centre of many a tender 
care and anxious solicitude,—increased by her 
having, at various intervals, several dangerous 
attacks of illness. 

She was very thoughtful and given to se- 
rious reflection; and, having early yielded to 
the visitations of her heavenly Father’s love, 
it is evident that these seasons of bodily afflic- 
tion were remarkably blessed to her. In re- 
ference to one of these occasions, she makes 
the following remarks: “ 8mo. 5, 1827. On 
this day I returned home, after spending nine 
weeks in the country; during several of which 
I was suffering from a severe attack of rheu- 
matic fever. ‘This must be classed amongst 
the afflictive dispensations; yet, like many of 
its fellows, it contained much of mercy min- 
gled in the cup, which calls for unfeigned 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good.”’ And, 
after mentioning the “ unremitting exertions 
of her dear mother,” and the sympathy and 
kindness of her friends, she adds: ‘ Whilst 
recording all these mercies, I must not in si- 
lence pass over the comfort and support I was 
sometimes favoured with in the hours of suf- 
fering. Secret and consoling were the visita- 
tions of Divine love, and never do [ remember 
feeling such humble confidence that a protect- 
ing, merciful Providence would order all things 
aright. Thus confiding, all fear or anxiety 
seemed to vanish, and peaceful composure 
was ofien graciously vouchsafed. That these 
were visitations of my heavenly Father’s love, 
I must ever believe. He was pleased to ma- 
nifest himseif, not as an offended, angry God, 
but as a merciful and compassionate Saviour, 
drawing me unto himself, and saying unto me: 
‘Give me thine heart.’ And O! may He 
enable me to render unto Him that which is 
so evidently his due: may I give it unto Him 
to purify and make it fit for the habitation of 
his Spirit.” 

* 8mo. 11, 1827. Firstday. On returning 
home I quite hoped to be removed from the 
list of invalids, and to be able once more to 
be restored to the privilege of assembling at 
meeting with my friends: afier being deprived 
of it for several months, I hoped I should 
know its value. It is, however, deemed ad- 
visable for me to submit to confinement a little 
longer; and to this I must yield. This morn- 

ing the thought struck me that millions of 
voices would be offering up their prayers and 
praises to the God of heaven, and that, from 
many hearts, would rise the incense of adora- 
tion; and most consoling was the reflection, 
that though prevented from outwardly uniting 
with the large family of professing Christians, 


the prayer uttered in secret, and the sigh 
breathed from the heart of the solitary ones, 
would yet ascend to the throne of grace; and 
though I trust [ am feelingly sensible, that in 
iny own individual capacity, Lam absolutely 
as nothing in the scale of creation; yet, as one 
of those for whom the Son of God suffered 
and died,—as one of those for whom he ever 
liveth to make intercession with the Father,— 
and as one of those to whom he graciously im- 
parts the blessing of his Spirit, I must feel 
that even my soul is of value in the sight of its 
Creator. How wonderful is the plan of re- 
demption! which can raise the mind from the 
lowest depths of nothingness and humiliation, 
to the consoling consciousness of possessing 
an interest in the counsels of Omnipotence.” 

There is but little of incident to relate of the 
early days of our dear Friend, these being 
chiefly passed in the retirement of home, under 
the pious care and example of her surviving 
parent, towards whom her heart often over- 
flowed with affection and gratitude: to these 
feelings towards all her friends, she was re- 
markably susceptible; and love to the whole 
family of man formed a striking feature in her 
interesting character. ‘Taught in the school 
of Christ, and humbly depending upon the 
quickening and enlightening influence of his 
Spirit in her own heart, her views of divine 
truth were remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive. She was anxious that her faith in Christ, 
as the great sacrifice for sin, might ever be 
accompanied by a practical submission to the 
sanctifying power of his Spirit; enabling her 
to press after obedience to the commands: 
“to be holy in all manner of conversation;”’ 
“to be perfect, even as our Father who is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

In order to promote her own advancement 
in the way of holiness, she was in the habit of 
occasionally noting down her feelings and im- 
pressions, on subjects which claimed her at- 
tention. This she evidently did with great 
simplicity of view, without any attempt to 
imitate that style of religious sentimentality 
which is not, perhaps, one of the least dan- 
gerous among the besetments of the present 
day. On this point she was indeed particular- 
ly guarded, “ sincerely desiring,” to use her 
own words, “ to be possessed of a really prac- 
tical piety; that hers might not be a religion 
to be left in the closet, or laid aside with her 
Bible; but one that might effectually regulate 
her conduct, and be with her in all the inter- 
course of daily life.” It is thought that the 
following additional extracts from her memo- 
randums may not be uninteresting to the 
reader. 

“Imo. 22d, 1829. It is a truly humbling 
thought, that if the secret of our hearts could 
be revealed to those whose good opinion we 
most prize, they would perhaps be almost rea- 
dy to turn from us with disgust; unless, in- 
deed, they are of the number whose intimate 
acquaintance with their own hearts, has taught 
them to look with an eye of pity on the weak- 
ness and failings of others. This is the school 
in which real charity will be learned; and I 
believe it will rarely be found that they who 
are thus deeply read in their own hearts, are 
severe in their censures of others: they know 




































































too well, that in judging others they will con- 
demn themselves.” 

“ Imo. Ist, 1830. It is with no common 
feelings that I have here written the first date 
of a new year. It has reminded me that one 
portion of time is gone for ever, bearing an 
unalterable record; and that another un- 
written page is now before me, affording me 
an opportunity of inscribing on it, characters 
which will better bear the scrutiny of con- 
science than the last. It seems to say; ‘ There 
still is hope;’ and I turn with willingness from 
‘the things that are behind,’ trusting I shall 
find more satisfaction in the future. I well 
know there is nothing in myself that can en- 
courage this hope; for even the wisdom deriv- 
ed from experience, valuable as it is, is wholly 
insufficient to direct our steps aright; and if 
we depend only on 17, whatever good resolu- 
tions we may form, we shall find that we are 
indeed ‘ strong in purpose, but frail in power.’ 
Happily, however, we are not left to ourselves; 
and the conviction of our own inability cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the mind, if it 
lead us to apply in faith for divine assistance. 
This I feel is the point to which I must direct 
my attention. I must endeavour to be more 
diligent in ‘ watching unto prayer;’ must seek 
for daily supplies of strength to overcome the 
temptations which daily assail. Enable me, 
O Father! thus to look unto Thee: impress 
on my mind an abiding sense of thy continual 
presence; and be pleased to enable me often 
to draw nigh unto Thee in spirit, to supplicate 
thy blessing, to implore thy pardoning mercy, 
and to seek thy divine direction and gui- 
dance.” 

** Ist mo. 8, 1830. Humiliating and pain- 
ful as are the reproofs of conscience, which, 
alas! I daily feel, I cannot but think that it is 
a comfort to be able to feel them: it seems a 
proof that we are not quite given up; that 
there is still some spiritual life left; and while 
there is life there must be hope. I believe, if 
we duly consider it, we should place this 
swift witness against evil, foremost in our list 
of blessings; it surely is the spirit promised by 
the Saviour, which should ‘ reprove the world 
of sin,’ and lead us unto righteousness; and 
as we attend to its monitions, we shall, | doubt 
not, experience both these effects. We shall 
not only hear its voice, accusing us of the sins 
we haye committed, but warning us against 
those we are in danger of committing; and as 
we are willing to be thus led by it ‘ from evil,’ 
it will assuredly ‘ guide us into all truth.’ Oh! 
then, may I more and more prize this secret 
monitor, and beware of hardening my heart 
against its reproofs, and thus, in the language 
of an apostle, of * quenching the spirit.’ ” 

**2mo. 21, 1930. From the situation in 
which I am placed, I am mercifully exempted 
from temptations to great and glaring crimes. 
Our actions, though really free, are yet regu- 
lated in a great degree by example, and notions 
of propriety; and there are few temptations 
to violate them: but in our minds, in the region 
of thought, we are left to ourselves; and there 
we may sin unreproved, indeed unsuspected, 
by those whose censure would quickly follow 
an error of conduct; and therefore it is here 
that I must be especially vigilant, and above 
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THE FRIEND. 














all things seek earnestly for the assistance of| culty of the trust committed to me, I am de- 
that Spirit, which alone has the power [rightly]|sirous of availing myself of every assistance 


to influence the heart, and render its ‘ medi- 
tations acceptable’ in the sight of the Al- 
mighty.” 

n 1830, she was united in marriage to Jo- 
seph Thorp; and the serious manner in which 
she viewed this important subject, will be best 
described in her own words:— 

“ 3mo. 1829. * What man is he that fear- 
eth the Lord? Him shall he teach in the way 
that he shall choose.’ Psalm 25. I am some- 
times ready to be amazed at the condescen- 
sion of my heavenly Father, who, notwith- 
standing my earthly and wandering mind, is 
yet pleased at times to show me such glimpses 
of his love, as to induce me to repose all my 
confidence in him. At times like these, the 
language of the psalmist is unspeakably com- 
forting, since I do trust [am earnestly desi- 
rous of being one of those who ‘fear Him.’ 
This confidence has tended to allay many an 
anxious solicitude; to calm many a painful fear 
in reference to a subject of greater importance 
than ever before came under my consideration; 
and I will still hope and believe, that He will be 
pleased to direct our steps aright; that He will 
show his will and good pleasure concerning 
us, and give us strength to perform that will. 
Without this confidence, how dark would be 
my views; how restless would be my feelings; 
how unsatisfactory my conclusions! But with 
it, though I cannot yet see my way clear, | 
can still believe, that in the right time I shall 
hear a voice in my heart saying: ‘ This is the 
way; walk init.” O! then, to be enabled to 
walk therein, and now to be preserved from 
running before this heavenly Guide is, I trust, 
my sincere desire. If it be right in thy sight, 
O Father! thou wilt bless it, and remove all 
obstacles; but if not, suffer me not to take 
one step in it contrary to thy will. And if, for 
the trial of our faith, and to prove the since- 
rity of our professions of allegiance to Thee, 
thou shouldst see meet to continue the cloud 
which has seemed to hang over us; yet be thou 
pleased to make this contribute to our further 
sanctification, to our eternal well-being.” 

With this pious reference to the divine will, 
she entered the married state; and was en- 
abled to fulfil its various duties with meek pro- 
priety. 

The birth of a son in the year 1832, became 
a source of new and sweet interest; and a 
memorandum, fond since her decease, will 
show how great was her anxiety, that the pa- 
rental trust might be duly fulfilled; and how 
serious and judicious were the views with 
which she regarded the education of her infant 
boy. 

. 1833,.11mo. The plan of keeping a mo- 
ther’s diary has been suggested to me by an 
excellent little American publication, ‘ The 
Mother at Home;’ and in commencing it, it 
is with the intention of recording any incident 
or observation which seems likely to assist me 
in training my precious child to future useful- 
ness and happiness; an object to which I de- 
sire to give my most serious and anxious at- 
tention. Any remark or advice I may meet 
with in the course of reading, must here be 


in my power. Above all, may I constantly 
bear in mind my need of divine direction; and, 
being sensible how much I ‘ lack wisdom,’ may 


I be more and more concerned to ‘ask it of|in Christ Jesus, and in that alone. 


God.’ 









was the law of kindness.” Yet how frequent- 
ly did she mourn her spiritual languor !—how 
often did she deeply lament her many deficien- 
cies! She trusted not in any work or right- 
eousness of her own, but in the mercy of God 
And in 
being thus early removed from this earthly 


“« My little boy is now nearly a year old,—|scene, we may reverently believe, that the 


a time at which much may be done in the way 
of discipline. 1 have endeavoured to incul- 
cate the principle of obedience, which, I am 
convinced, forms the only foundation for real- 
ly good government; and to this point I must 
direct my attention, that the habit may be 
formed, and the conviction fully impressed on 
the child’s mind, that a command must be 
obeyed. 

‘** I have not been much with children at an 
early age, and it may be ignorance of others, 
as well as parental fondness, which makes me 
ready to suppose he shows rather uncommon 
intelligence. However this may be, that his 
mind is rapidly opening is very evident; and 


work was cut short in righteousness; and that 
she was permitted joyfully to receive the end 
of her faith, even the salvation of her soul. 


For ** The Friend.’ 
THOMAS BROWN. 


In the primitive Christian church, not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called; but the foolish things 
of the world were chosen to confound the 
wise; and things despised, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are; 
and there can be no good reason to doubt, or 
to deny that they may be selected by the same 


whilst | would guard against the feeling of|unerring Hand, to accomplish his purposes at 


pride, I desire to encourage that of gratitude 


to Him who has committed this treasure to 
our keeping. And it is only through his as- 
sistance that I hope to be enabled to bring 
him up in the nurture and fear of the Lord, 
which is the one great end to which all edu- 
cation, and all discipline, should be directed.” 

In the Ist mo. 1834, she was visited with 
an attack of the rheumatism, which was at 
length attended with highly inflammatory 
symptoms; and she suffered acutely through 
nearly the whole of her illness, which she was 
enabled to bear with much Christian patience 
and fortitude. lt became, however, indis- 
pensable to preserve the greatest stillness, and 
even to abstain as much as possible from con- 
versation. ‘The communication of her senti- 
ments and feelings were thus very much re- 
strained. 

About four days before her decease, she 
requested her attendant to call her husband, 
who had retired into an adjoining room to rest. 
On going to her bed side, she, with much so- 
lemnity of manner, spoke as follows: — 

“ Joseph, my dear, I want to speak to thee. 
I feel very poorly; and I believe | shall not be 
restored to thee: and if I am not, | believe it 
is intended to answer a great end;—and if it 
is to be so, if the lifting of my hand would 
alter it, I dare not do it. I believe there is a 
little place provided for me within the pearl 
gates. I hope lam not deceiving myself; 1 
believe I am not; and I believe I am truly en- 
abled to say: * Thy will be done.’ ” 

In a subsequent part of the day, she ex- 


pressed concern, that she had distressed her 


husband by what she had thus felt drawn to 
say; but added, “I felt very serious.” At 
another time she said: “O! Joseph, this is a 
mercy in disguise.” 

During her illness she was often heard calm- 
ly, and in a subdued voice, uttering the words, 
“ Peace—peace, be still!” evidently endea- 
vouring to realise the precious and tranquillis- 
ing influence of that ‘* peace which passeth all 
understanding.” 


this day. The most extraordinary display of 
divine power in the church has often been 
exhibited in those whose acquirements were 
rather below, than above mediocrity. Such 
instances not only show the Divine determina- 
tion, that no flesh shall glory in his presence, 
but while the results cannot be attributed to 
human, effort, they prove that supernatural aid 
is still immediately extended. When an im- 
proper reliance is placed on the wisdom of 
man, the necessity, or the communication of 
spiritual aid is either doubted or disregarded, 
and, consequently, performances which are 
made under such circumstances fail to edify 
the church, and bring glory'to its adorable 
Head. Even amongst those who are the ser- 
vants of Christ, and true believers in the doc- 
trine, that without his immediate aid they 
can do nothing, he sees fit at times to use a 
comparatively mean instrument to accomplish 
that, which in some respects, more noble and 
dignified members could not effect, because 
he did not, on that occasion, delegate the 
power to them. An instance of this kind, we 
have in the meeting held to reconcile some 
obstinate schismatics, where the counsel and 
labour of Wm. Penn and Robert Barclay, men 
of superior endowments, failed to produce an 
effect, which followed the testimony of John 
Steel, and which induced Wm. Penn to ac- 
knowledge, that it was not the wisdom of the 
north, nor the eloquence of the south, but 
the mighty power of God, through a plough- 
man. ‘This power is the life of all religious 
performances, whether it be the silent meet- 
ing, or these in which words are used as the 
medium of communion. 

Among the extraordinary cases which have 
been banded down from the elder to the junior 
members of Society, for the purpose of dis- 
playing the goodness and condescension of the 
Great Head of the church, that of Thomas 
Brown of this city holds a conspicuous place. 
He was born in Barking, in the county of 
Essex, Great Britain, on the 1st of the 9th 
month, 1696, and came to this country at an 


It may justly be said of her, that she wasof|early age, with his parents, who remained 


entered; for, feeling the importance and diffi-}a “ meek and quiet spirit, and in her tongue] some time in Philadelphia, and then removed 
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to Plumstead, in Bucks county. Here he 
came forth in the ministry of the gospel, re- 
specting which, his friends say, it “ was liv- 
ing, deep, and very edifying.” After this, he 
returned to Philadelphia, where he pursued 
the business of biscuit baking, involving him- 
self no further in worldly concerns, than was 
necessary to procure an honest and simple live- 
lihood. He was a man of no literary acquire- 
ments, but though possessed of little talent or 
inclination for the pursuit of learning, or the 
concerns of this world, yet it was evident his 
mind was much engaged in divine contempla- 
tion, which was his chief delight, and through 
the extendings of the love of God, at times 
favoured with extraordinary views of his ma- 
jesty and glory, and the redemption and purity 
to which the church was designed to attain. 
His conduct and conversation were innocent 
and edifying, while his general mien was sim- 
ple and unattractive. When he rose to speak 
in a religious meeting, he pronounced a few 
words, and stood a long time silent, proceed- 
ing so very deliberately, that strangers to him 
at first formed unfavourable anticipations of 
the result. But as his mind became warmed 
and expanded with the gradual openings of the 
divine gift, he was exalted much above him- 
self, in which he seemed to be favoured to 
stand as upon the mount of God, and through 
the celestial influences of that light and life, 
which his divine Master clothed him with, was 
enabled to set forth in language much beyond 
his common use, the excellent things of God, 
and to produce a very reaching and heavenly 
influence upon his audience. One of the 
elderly Friends of this city, speaking of him 
long afier his death, said, with much emo. 
tion, “the seemed in his preaching, as if 
he would have taken us all up into heaven with 
him.” Others who were either not members, 


to the awakening of the indolent and the re-|any, whether learned or unlearned, in this 
freshment of the weary soul, his friends testify} momentous work. This does not by any means 
that he “ was very attentive that those heights) render needless the cultivation and improve- 
should not detain him beyond his proper gift,| ment of the mind by suitable education. When 
but to close in and with the life, which made! natural talents, or artificial acquirements are 
his ministry always acceptable to the living and| sanctified by the power of Grace, they are often 
judicious.”’ made subservient to promote the good cause. 
He travelled but little, except attending) But where this power is manifest in those who 
some of the neighbouring meetings. Respect-| have not been furnished with such advantages, 
ing one of these excursions, he says; ‘* 1756,| it is more striking, and raises the acknowledg- 
eighth month, 9th, I went to Concord quar-| ment, that the ability comes from a divine 
terly meeting, but found no cause to espouse! source, to which alone the praise must be as- 
the cause of God, in a public manner that day.| cribed. 
The next day, went to the youths’ meeting at} ‘The redeemed state of mind which this 
Kennet, which was to great satisfaction. My| Friend was favoured with, appeared to accom- 
soul was so bended towards the people, that I} pany him to the close of life. Conversing 
could scarcely leave them, being engaged in| with some of his friends, he said, “ I am fine 
a stream of the ministry, to extol the divinity|and easy, and don’t know but what I may re- 
of that religion that is breathed from heaven,| cover; but if I should, I expect to see many 
and which arrays the soul of its possessor with|a gloomy day, but nevertheless, I am willing 
degrees of the divinity of Christ, and entitles! to live longer, if I might be a means of exalt- 
them to an eternal inheritance; alsointroduces|ing religion, that the gift bestowed on me 
a language, intelligible only to the converted | might shine brighter than it hath ever yet done, 
souls which have access to a celestial fountain,| or else 1 had abundance better go now. For, 
which is no less than a foretaste of eterna! joy,|I think, I have shone but glimmeringly, to 
to support them in their journey towards the! what I might have done, had I been still more 
regions above, where religion has room to) faithful, though I cannot charge myself with a 
breathe in its divine excellences in the soul.| presumptuous temper, nor wilful disobedience; 
Here it is instructed in the melody of that har-| but I can say, it has often happened with me, 
monious song of the redeemed, where the}as with ihe poor man at the pool of Bethesda, 
morning stars sing together, and the sons of) whilst 1 was making ready, another has stepped 
God shout for joy.” in. lam sensible that my gift has been dif- 
On the 19th of the same month, he says,| ferent from some of my brethren. I have 
“| visited Gwynedd meeting, when in waiting| not been led so much into little things, but I 
in nothingness before God, without seeking,| am far from judging them. 
or striving to awake my beloved before the| ‘I have often to pass through the valley of 
time, by degrees my soul became invested) the shadow of death; and have experienced 
with that concern that the gospel introduces,|the possibility of a soul’s subsisting the full 
with an opening in these words; ‘I think it}space of forty days, without receiving any 
may conduce to my peace to stand up, and| thing, only living by faith, and not by sight; 
engage in a cause dignified with immortality,| provided they keep upon the foundation of 
or made no profession of religious discern-|and crowned with eternal life.’ The subject} convincement and conviction, and not turn 
ment, would refer to his case as irrefutable |raised higher and brighter, until my soul was| aside to take a prospect of the world, and de- 
proof of the continuance of divine revelation, |transported on the mount of God in degree,| sire to draw their comfort from visibles. They 
the excellency of his language and the sublimi-|and beheld his glory; where I was favoured to} will be supported by an invisible, yet invinci. 
ty of his matter, being so much beyond his|treat on the exalted station of the redeemed] ble power; for he will be sure to appear, and 
customary conversational powers, and the ta-|church, which stands in the election of grace,} when he doth appear, at times doth rend the 
lents he possessed. A stranger, on business}where my soul rejoiced with transcendent joy} veil from the top to the bottom, with an invi- 
in this city transiently, attended the Market/and adored God. Returned home in peace.’’} tation, ‘ Come up hither, and behold the bride, 
street meeting, to which Thomas Brown be-| These memorandums contain a practical) the Lamb’s wife.’ Then the soul will have to 
longed. He preacked the gospel in such a|exemplification of the necessity and advantage| enjoy, and see things beyond expressing; my 
powerfully convincing manner, that the per-jof silent patient waiting upon the Minister of| tongue can do little at setting it forth. The 
son remarked to a Friend, that the minister | ministers, to know his will and for ability to| sou! will be filled with holy admiration, and 
must be a very learned man. ‘The Friend re-jdo it. How utterly incompetent is man to} say, ‘Who is she that looketh forth as the 
plied, not at all—but the visiter could not be|reach those exalted views of the divine excel-| morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
convinced that this was not the fact, until he|lency, and of the spouse of Christ, whatever} and terrible as an army with banners?’ Al- 
accompanied the Friend to Thomas Brown, | may be his talents, or to preach the gospel,}though the soul has at times to behold the 
and by conversation found the statement of his | without the enlightening influences of the Holy| glory, splendour, and magnitude of the true 
want of learning to be correct. Spirit. The apostles could not preach it, with-| church, or spouse of Christ, yet these extraor- 
Though heretofore a disbeliever in the con-|out this power and authority. Men of talent} dinary sights are but seldom, not often. Though 
tinuance of revelation to the church since the|and learning, which are to be properly esti-|1 have had, at times, cause to espouse the 
apostolic age, he could not but admit the evi-| mated in their place, may deliver eloquent and| cause of God, yet there are times that the 
dence of it in this case, and it is said that he|accurate discourses on Christian doctrine, and| soul is so veiled, and surrounded with tempta- 
became fully satisfied on that point, after at-|yet fail to preach the everlasting gospel. But} tions and fiery trials, and all out of sight, that 
tending another meeting on a subsequent visit, | persons who do not possess those natural or|I have wondered that I was made choice of. 
in which he again felt the heart stirring power | acquired powers, cannot of course exert them.| But I have experienced, that they that would 
of the gospel, through this simple instrument, |In expounding the truths of revelation, or set-| reign with Christ, must suffer with him; I 
unadorned by the Jiterature and oratory of the/|ting forth the wonders of redeeming love as} never expect to get beyond it, while I am cloth- 
schools. ambassadors of Christ, they have nothing to|ed with this clog of mortality. People may 
Notwithstanding he was thus favoured to set|rely on, but the help of their Lord and Mas-|have a regular outside, and be diligent in at- 
forth the dignity and excellency of the Chris-|ter, renewed from season to season; and no-|tending meetings, and yet know little or no- 
tian religion, with divine energy and authority |thing else can be relied on with benefit, by|thing of it; for formality and externals are 
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nothing. Religion is an internal subject, sub- 
sisting between Christ and the soul. I don’t 
confine it to our name, but amongst the differ- 
ent mames there are that my soul is nearly 
united to, who are in a good degree, I do be- 
lieve, in possession of that religion which is 
revealed from heaven. And I am in the faith, 
that there will be them raised up, that will 
shine as bright stars, and religion will grow 
and prosper, and the holy flame rise to a greater 
height than it hath ever yet done. I can say, 
with the holy apostle, ‘1 have nothing to boast 
of, save my infirmities;’ yet, thus much I ven- 


der his sacred banner, will partake in the glory 
which shall be hereafter revealed, as well as 
in the sweet rewards of unmixed peace, as 
they are pursuing, though often faint, in the 
toils of this heavenly warfare. s. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
If the writer in the last number of “ The 
Friend,’’ who uses the signature K., be ac- 
tuated simply by an interest in the natives of 


the countries alluded to, he will be glad to 
learn that his fears are groundless. The 


ture to say, that if I die now, I die a lover of| bishops and inferior clergy of the eastern 


God and religion.” 

Such instances should teach us not to des- 
pise men of low degree, who, though wanting 
many of the qualifications and ornaments 
which others possess, may, nevertheless, be 


diocesses, do not derive any part of their 
maintenance from the converts to Christiani- 
ty. Their salaries, which are small indeed, 
compared with the enormous sum mentioned 
by K., are paid by the East India Company. 


favoured with near access to the fountain of|On another point, this writer's apprehensions 


light and life, showing that Jesus is not asham- 
ed to tabernacle with them. They also prove 
the blessed advantages of redemption from the 
world, and a life of constant devotion to the 
love of God, in which divine knowledge of his 
purity and glory is vouchsafed to the ardent 


‘ soul, and a strong desire imparted to it, for 


the redemption and salvation of others. Such 
as these who have been faithful in the little 
committed to their charge, are made rulers 
over much, and become wiser in things per- 
taining to Christ’s kingdom, than many of 
their superiors in other respects. They fur- 
nish encouragement to those who are alike 
circumstanced, to use the strength they have, 
by which they will find it to increase, and the 
defects which they labour under and cannot 
avert, will not be permitted to hinder them 
from occupying that sphere in the church mi- 
litant, which the all-wise Director allots to 
them. 

The testimony of this spiritually gifted man, 


that there will be a succession of devoted men| 


are, in my opinion, as unfounded. He who 
will consent to examine the evidence on the 
subject, with an unprejudiced mind, will, I 
think, be satisfied that thousands in those 
countries have been converted, not toa round 
of ceremonies merely, but from around of 
idolatrous and licentious practices to the mo- 
rality, and in very many cases, to the living 
faith of the gospel. The evidence upon 
which this assertion rests, is, in itself, full of 
interest, and might be easily adduced, were 
it thought suited to the pages of this paper. 
As members of the Society of Friends, and, 
what is of more importance, as those who are 
convinced of the correctness of its testimo- 
nies, and especially of that in relation to the 
ministry, we cannot in any way, support mis- 
sions as conducted by Christians of other de- 
nominations; yet we should rejoice that any 
part of our fellow men have been reclaimed 
from the peculiar vices, and the cruel and 
degrading rites of heathenism, and be grate- 
ful for the evidence which is thus afforded 


and women to maintain the holy cause of pure|of the power of Christian principles, even 


vital religion, should animate those, who are 
ready to falter with weakness and gloomy ap- 
prehension, to gird up their loins; and putting 
their trust in the same invincible power which 
strengthened the hands of their fathers to war, 
and their fingers to fight, they should labour 
to keep the faith, and to fulfil every service 
which they are called unto. It is possible to 


though they be imperfectly exhibited, in ele- 
vating the character and subduing the fierce- 
ness of man in a state of nature; and in the 
exercise of that charity, without which the 
highest spiritual endowments are declared to 


be of no avail, we shall find nobler motives! 
for the devotion of a life to the instruction| 


of idolaters, than the prospect of temporal 


fall into the habit of underrating the value of|elevation, or pecuniary reward. R. 


our religious profession, and the influence 
which our own Society exerts upon the world, 
till we may despise our birthright, and Jose all 
capacity to accomplish the purposes of Infinite 
Wisdom, in raising up such a people. If one 
shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight, whose confidence is in the Rock 
of ages, surely many thousands of such faith- 
ful followers of the Lamb, may do much in 
making war with the kingdom of antichrist, 
and in pulling down the strong holds of sin 
and Satan, both within and without. Nothing 
will be found wanting, where there is unre- 
served dedication to Him, and a steadfast 
union amongst the soldiers of this warfare. 
He whose vesture was dipped in blood, and 
hath on his thigh a name written, which is 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, will obtain 
the victory, and those who patiently fight un- 





— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Having met lately with the following extract, I 
have deemed it worthy of insertion in “ ‘The Friend,” 
if the editor should see fit to publish it. 

G, A. 


THE PALMER’S HYMN. 


Lauded be Thy name for ever, 

Thou of life the Guard and Giver. 

Thou can’st guard thy creatures sleeping, 

Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
* * * * * 


God of stillness and of motion, 

Of the rainbow and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and river, 
Blessed be thy name for ever. 

I have seen thy wond’rous might, 
Through the shadows of the night, 
Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 


| Blest are they thou kindly keepest ! 
* * * » 2 








God of evening’s yellow ray, 

God of yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea, 
Like breathinys from eternity; 
Thine the flaming spheres of light, 
Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine the golden tints of even, 
God of angels | God of heaven ! 
God of life that fade shall never! 
Glory to thy name for ever! 


THE FRIEND. 
SIXTH MONTH, 6, 1835. 


Nan er 

The information which has reached us, in 
relation to the yearly meeting of Friends of 
New York, which took place in the past 
week, will not enable us to furnish more than 
a brief notice. We learn that the several 
important concerns which came before it, was 
conducted with much harmony, and that 
through the favour of the blessed Head of the 
church, renewed qualification was received 
for salutary counsel and admonition, calcu- 
lated to stimulate one another to greater de- 
grees of faithfulness in the support of our 
several religious testimonies. The meeting 
concluded on the afterncon of sixth day, the 
29th ultimo, having been in session five days, 
exclusive of the meeting of ministers and 
elders, which as usual, convened on the se- 
venth day preceding. 

The annual meeting of the New York Bi- 
ble Association, in connection with the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, occurred 
on the evening of second day of the same 
week, on which occasion, we understand, a 
lively zeal and earnestness was prevalent, to 
extend the benefits of that most valuable in- 
stitution. 

The name of Samuel Taylor, Pelham, U. 
C., was accidentally omitted in giving our 
last list of agents. He was appointed in the 
sixth month of last year; and we respectfully 
desire that he may continue to act for us in 
that capacity. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Timo- 
thy Paxson, No. 158, North Front st.; Isaac 
Collins, No. 129, Filbert st.; Samuel B. Mor- 
ris, No. 2, York Buildings. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond, 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth st.; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union st. 








Diep, on the Ist instant, Mary Taytor, (relict of 
Samuel Taylor) of this city, in the 85th year of her 
age. 

She was an approved elder in our religious Society, 
having maintained her integrity and allegiance to the 
cause of truth, in a time oF peculiar trial, and contin. 
ued unshaken in her faith in the doctrines of the gos- 
pel to the end of her days. 

Through protracted weakness and infirmity of body, 
the vigour of her mind was preserved; and she was 
sustained and cheeered in the humble hope of everlast- | 
ing rest and peace. 
at his residence in Adams, Massachusetts, 
Davip Atpricu, a minister in good esteem, a member 
of East Whosaac monthly meeting, in Easton quarter, 
belonging to New York yearly meeting, in the 69th 
year of his age, after a protracted sickness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude. 








